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A Mosque in Constantinople. 


MosquEs are generally built in the Sara- 
cenic style of architecture, and as lightness 
and elegance are the only established rules 
of this style, the architect is allowed freely 
to follow his own fancy; hence these 
Mohammedan houses of prayer differ very 
much in their general appearance. They 
contain neither altars, paintings,nor images, 
but a great number of lamps of various 
kinds, which constitute the principle inte- 
tior ornament. The floor is generally 
covered with a carpet, but there are no 
seats. In the immediate vicinity of every 
mosque there is a fountain, where the faith- 
ful perform their ablutions previous to 
commencing their devotions. The imperi- 
al mosques of Turkey frequently have pub- 
lic schools, hospitals, and also kitchens for 
cooking food for the poor. 


___—- Moral Cales. 














ORIGINAL. 


TRUE HAPPINESS. 


A LESSON FROM LIFE. 


‘What occasioned that sigh, Louise?’ 
inquired Mrs. Morrison, looking up from 
her work on a beautiful girl, seated near 
her. ‘Did I sigh, mother? I was wishing 
I was talented, or beautiful. If I could 
only be like Emma Gordon; O, mamma, 
lam afraid I envy her.’ Louise covered 
her face with her hands, and wept violent- 
ly. Mrs. Morrison was exceedingly pain- 
ed at this exhibition of feeling, on the part 
ofher daughter. She went to her, and 
affectionately taking her hand, talked se- 
tiously and kindly of the sin of indulgence 
in such feelings. ‘God appoints us bles- 
sings and trials, my daughter, as his wis- 
dom directs. You have very much to be 
thankful for, and is it not ungrateful in you 
tocomplain? ‘Every heart knoweth its 
own bitterness,” and perhaps Emma Gor- 
don, with all her wealth, beauty, and ta- 
lents, would gladly change places with 
you.” ‘O, mamma, she who is so much 
admired, take my place, who am soinsigni- 
ficant and unnoticed!’ This remark occa- 
Sioned a fresh burst of tears, and Mrs. 
Morrison thought it best to discontinue the 
conversation. 

It was very strange to see the gentle 
Louise Morrison indulging thoughts of 
discontent and envy. She who was wont 
to be so joyous and light-hearted ; beloved 
in the home circle, and indeed by all who 
really knew her. Talents had been given 
her, but her extreme modesty prevented a 
display of them. While others, far less de- 
serving, were praised and flattered in so- 








ciety, she was passed by, or merely notic- 
ed, as a quiet, pleasant young lady. A 
transient cloud had come over her spirit. 
She sighed for the admiration of strangers. 
Ah, she knew not then, how worthless and 
unsatisfying it was, in comparison with the 
love of friends. ‘Lhe evening previous to 
the morning on which the above conversa- 
tion with her mother took place, Louise 
had been at a party, where the beautiful 
Miss Gordon had attracted universal admi- 
ration. Even those who envied her, could 
not but acknowledge in their own hearts, 
that the meed of praise was bestowed on 
one well worthy of it. Miss Gordon’s face 
and figure were uncommonly beautiful, and 
her rich dress was arranged with exquisite 
taste. She seemed conscious of the power 
of her charms, and received the flattery of 
her admirers with an indifference which 
seemed like hauteur. Louise Morrison’s 
was not the only young heart into which 
envy crept that night, and sowed seeds of 


unhappiness. 
Emma Gordon was the only child of one 
of the most wealthy merchants of C . 





Her mother died when she was a child, 
and her father, engrossed in business, had 
no time to attend to the mental culture of 
his child. His wealth enabled him to gra- 
tify her every wish, and beyond this he 
seemed to forget his duty as a parent. He 
was proud to know that in society his 
daughter was admired, and flattered; but 
it never occurred to him, that notwithstand- 
ing all this, she might be unhappy. Em- 
ma could remember her mother, as a gen- 
tle, patient sufferer, who taught her to love 
the flowers, and all the beautiful things in 
nature, who sang to her in a sweet, low 
voice, at even time, and told her of God 
and Heaven. She remembered too, a time 
when the “pleasant sunlight was shut out 
from her mother’s chamber, and she was 
permitted to enter it but seldom. Then 
came sorrow to her young heart. They 
told. her her mother-was dead. O, the 
agony Of the thought; child though she 
was, she knew that her loss was irrepara- 
ble. Who that knew aught of a departed 
mother’s love, cannot remember the deep, 
unutterable anguish caused by the thought, 
I am motherless? Years passed, and the 
child became a beautiful woman, flattered 
and envied as we have seen. Was she 
happy? 

The morning following the party to 
which wé have alluded, Emma Gordon sat 
in her pleasant chamber, which her fath- 
er’s kindness had caused to be furnisucu 
in a manner to please the most fastidious, 
and cultivated taste. Beautiful pictures 
of nature’s painting met her eye, as she 





gazed from the windows, and many birds 
sang joyously in the trees which shaded 
the dwelling. Emma heard them, but 
their sweet music did not harmonize with 
her feelings. It awakened sad memories 
in her heart, and she wept, as she often 
did, because she was motherless. She 
yearned for sympathy. O, Iam weary of 
life, she sighed. Heartily sick of the un- 
meaning occupations miscalled pleasures, 
in which I must engage. Selfishness is 
within all my acts. Would that I might 
live for others. While these and similar 
thoughts filled her mind, the memory of 
her mother’s teachings came to her with 
a peculiar freshness and force. She seem- 
ed again, as in childhood, to hear those 
sweet tones telling her of a Savior’s love, 
unfading joys, and incorruptible treasures. 
And would they never be hers? Should 
her life be spent in seeking earthly hap- 
piness, while she forgot the Giver of her 
innumerable blessings? She saw how un- 
worthy she was, and in the agony of her 
spirit, prayed as she had never before done, 
that God would receive her as his child. 
In the holy stillness of that chamber, the 
repenting one experienced for the first time 
‘that peace which passeth all understand- 
ing.’ Angels bore the news to heaven, 
and there was joy there, over one sinner 
that had repented. 

When next Emma Gordon appeared in 
society, every one marked the change 
which had taken place in her. The once 
haughty manners had become gentle and 
winning. Many wondered at the change, 
and there was one who marked it with 
heartfelt pleasure. A young clergyman by 
the name of Morton was preaching for a 
few months in C He had admired 
Emma from his first acquaintance with her, 
and had often mourned that a mind so 
gifted as hers, should be wholly given to 
the world. 

A year passed, and Emma had ceased 
to be missed in the gay circles. Others 
had taken her place; but she cared not for 
this. Her happiness was found in minis- 
tering to the wants of the poor and suffer- 
ing, and many were the prayers offered up 
for her from grateful hearts. And now 
that she was prepared to endure it without 
a murmur, a severe trial came upon Emma. 
By.a sudden and unexpected occurrence, 
Mr. Gordon’s wealth was taken from him, 
and he was reduced to comparative poverty. 
Not willing that the scene of his prosperi- 
ty should also be that of bis adversity, he 
very soon removed with his daughter to a 
place where they were unknown. Mr. 
Gordon’s reverse of fortune rendered him 
irritable and unreasonable; but Emma’s 
Christian spiriteenabled her to bear his ill- 
humor with patience, and her cheerful dis- 
position, rendered their humble home far 
happier than the elegant one had been when 
she was the spoiled child of indulgence, and 
the votary of the world. Many who once 
envied Emma, now pitied her, but surely 
she is no object of pity now. Not long af- 
ter their removal from C , Emma was 
united in marriage to Mr. Morton. They 
now live in a pleasant village on the banks 
of the Connecticut. Mr. Gordon is pas- 
sing a happy old age in their family. He 
has ceased to care for the loss of his earth- 
ly riches, for he has found that which is 
ot far greater value, ‘the pearl of great 
price.’ Louise Morrison, and many others 
who had once envied her, have been led 
by Emma’s influence and example, to 
seek for happiness at the only true source. 

LEsINA. 

Money is like a hedgeho difficult to 

hold, yerall try to hold _— 














Biography. 


ORIGINAL. 


WASHINGTON’S GENERALS.—9. 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 


Anthony Wayne was born in the county 
of Chester, Pennsylvania, January lst, 
1745, ** and a better new year’s gift,” says 
the historian, ‘ fortune could not have pre- 
sented to the netion.” He was sent to 
school at an early age to his uncle, and af- 
terwards to the Philadelphia Academy, 
where he remained until he was 17 years of 
age, devoting most of his time to mathema- 
tical studies. After completing his educa- 
tion he returned to his native place, and 
opened a surveyor’s office. He very soon 
won the reputation of being an energetic 
and careful man, and when only twenty 
years of age, he was sent by some gentle- 
men of Pennsylvania to NovaScotia,for the 
purpose of locating a grant of land to be 
obtained from the crown. He fulfilled 
this business so well that he was chosen 
superintendent of the settlements, which 
honorable situation he held until 1767. 

He now married the daughter of Benja- 
min Primrose, of Philadelphia, and return- 
ing to his native place, resumed the busi- 
ness of land surveyor. Here he continued 
until the questiom of taxation began to 
agitate the colonies. He took a firm and 
decided stand against the aggressive acts 
ofthe mother country, and from the first 
predicted that the difficulties would end in 
open hostilities. He immediately went to 
work organizing a volunteer corps, “ and 
in six weeks had a regiment under his com- 
mand.” When the war commenced, he 
was appointed colonel by Congress, and 
dispatched to the northern army, then in- 
vading Canada. He was now thirty years 
of age, fearless, energetic, and one of the 
handsomest men of his time. Full of en- 
thusiasm, and ready to do and dare for the 
good of his country. He was selected to 
take part in the poorly conducted attack on 
Trois Rivieres. General Thompson being 
taken prisoner, and Colonel St. Clair being 
wounded by running a root through his 
foot, the command of the troops devolved 
upon Wayne, who wounded worse than 
St. Clair, conducted the retreat with great 
skill. When Gates was ordered to the 
Jerseys, to assist Washington, he was left 
with two thousand five hundred men in 
command of the fortress, and here received 
his appointment of brigadier general. 

His active spirit could not remain quiet 
in the walls of a fortress, and he begged to 
be placed in the open field, ‘‘ where work 
was to be done, and glory gained.” Be- 
fore the battle of Bridgewater, he hung 
upon the rear of the British army, exhibit- 
ing a bravery, yet prudence, which won 
great praise from his commander. At the 
battle of Brandywine he was stationed at 
Chad’s Ford, to prevent the enemy from 
crossing at that point. He defended his 
position with the utmost bravery until sun- 
set, when he ordered a retreat, and follow- 
ed the defeated army. After this Wayne 
was engaged in the battle of Germantown, 
where he fought with his well known bra- 
very, gaining the confidence of his com- 
mander-in-chief, who found him “cool in 
danger, steady in the shock, and headlong 
in the assault,” he showed that he was 
worthy to stand by the side of his renown- 
ed leader. 








that dreadful day, fought with such despe- 
rate valor, that he drew forth expressions 
of admiration from Washington! The 


At the battle of Monmouth, he- 
commanded under Lafayette, and during. 
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fierceness of his charge, and the fury with 
which he stormed through a fight, caused 
him to receive the appellation of ‘‘ Mad 
Anthony.” ‘“ This name was originally 
given by a witless fellow in the camp, who 
used always to take acircuit when he came 
near Wayne, and shaking his head mutter 
‘‘mad Anthony! mad Anthony!” This 
was so characteristic of Wayne, however, 
that the troops universally adopted it.” 
The most brilliant action, however, of 
Wayne’s life, and the one most character- 
istic of him, was the storming of Stony 
point. Here his bravery and prudence was 
such as to cause the country to ring with 
his name, and Congress presented him with 
a gold medal. Here Wayne on all occa- 
sions chose the post of danger, at tite head 
of his column, an led his men where even 
the bravest might shrink to follow, and 
when struck, and apparently dying, heroi- 
cally demanded to be carried forward, that 
he might die in the arms of victory, or be 
left where the last stand was made. His 
troops were worthy of such a leader, and 
braver officers never led men in battle. 
Through his means, after this, 1 mutin- 
ous disposition on the part of the soldiers, 
which would have caused a great calamity 
to the country, was quelled. When the 
French fleet arrived in the Chesapeake, 
Wayne sought an interview with Lafayette. 
The latter appointed atime, and Wayne 
arrived at his camp at ten o’clock at night. 
The sentry who challenged him, notwith- 
standing the correct password was given, 
was so panic struck that he discharged his 
musket, which wounded Wayne in the 
thigh. This wound troubled him for some 
time, but he wae able to be present at York- 
town. « He next defeats the Choctaws, en- 
countering hardships and dangers which a 
less intrepid spirit would have shrunk from. 
A short time after this the British evacu- 
ated Savannah,and Wayne rejoined Greene. 
Peace followed, and with impaired health 
General Wayne retired to his native State, 
where he was elected a member of the Ie- 
gislature. He remained upon his farm 
till called by Washington, in 1793, to take 
the field against the Indians, who had for 
years continued the most daring depreda- 
tions upon the frontiers. Five thousand 
men were raised and placed under Wayne, 
and he commenced his march westward.— 
The enemy had chosen a spot between the 
Miami river and an almost impenetrable 
thicket. But Wayne soon dislodged them, 
bringing them to terms, and thus ending 
the war, with a loss of only a little over a 
hundred Americans. ‘*On Wayne's en- 
trance into Philadelphia all business was 
suspended, as on some great public occa- 
sion, the troops of the city marched out to 
meet him, with flying colors and welcom- 
ing music. Theartillery thundered forth 
its stern applause, all the bells were set a 
ringing, and one protracted and deafening 
shout from the assembled people followed 
him as he rode through the streets. After 
this he was appointed by government to 
treat with the* north western Indians.— 
Having performed this arduous task he 
started to return home, but on his way 
down Lake Erie, from Detroit, he was seiz- 
ed with the gout, which in a few days 
caused his death. He was only fifty-one 
years of age, and held the rank of Com- 
mander-in-chief of the American army. 
EsTELLE. 





Religion. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE AGED CHRISTIAN. 


"Twas a sweet summer evening. The 
sun had sunk behind the western hills, and 
the moon was rising in all her splendor.— 
The evening star, which a few moments 
before was the chief beauty of the heavens, 
had now become obscured by the moon’s 
superior brightness. Beneath a wide 
spreading oak, which had seen generation 
after generation come and pass away, sat 
an old man and his little granddaughter; 
her head was resting affectionately on the 
arm of her grandfather. He was telling her 
of his boyhood days, for naturally the heart 
of the old loves to turn back to early days. 
** Grandpa, you say that God loves me, and 
wishes to make me happy, then why was 
it that he took father and mother from me 
while I wasso young? Dear grandpa, I 
am peppy with you, but I would be so 
much happier with themtoo.” ‘ My dear 








has done so for us. 
not taken them away, you would not have 
loved him as I hope you donow. And by 
taking them to dwell with him, he has 
lifted your thoughts far above the vain, sin- 
ful things of this world, and has placed 
your highest affectionsonhim.” ‘ Grand- 
pa, I often look at that bright evening star, 
and it seems as though it were looking 
right at me. It makes me think of moth- 
er, I think that she, like that star, is watch- 
ing me at all times, and every time I feel 
a wish in my heart to do wrong, the 
thought of that makes the wish go direct- 
ly.” ‘Yes, dear one, I have no doubt 
that your father and mother are now our 
‘* ministering angels,” and it is that thought 
that helps to heal the wound, which their 
death has made in my heart. Your moth- 
er was more like an innocent child than a 
woman of her years. She was far too good 
for earth. Your father too, had not the 
cold, corrupt heart of manhood; he was 
always kind toallaroundhim. Dearone! 
you know not the difference between the 
pure, innocent heart of childhood, and the 
cold, unfeeling heart of men.”’ ‘* That is 
what I often think of, dear grandpa, and [ 
sometimes wish I might die while young, 
for if the heart does not undergo a change, 
it naturally grows more sinful as it grows 
older.” 

The tear trickled down the cheek of the 
aged man, and fell on the marble brow of 
the sweet child, at the thought of her be- 
ing taken from him, and his going down to 
the grave with none to cheer his heart.— 
But better thoughts soon filled his mind. 
“It is only through Christ that we can do 
anything; trust in him, goto him at all 
times for guidance, and you will overcome 
all;” as he spoke he put his arm affection- 
ately around her, and drew her to her pa- 
rents’ graves. The grass was growing 
fresh and green, as if to mock the decay 
underneath, and the weeping willow grace- 
fully bent its limbs as if to protect the lov- 
ed ones that were sleepingthere. The lit- 
tle one stood motionless for a few moments, 
quietly gazing at the scenery, and then 
throwing herself on the cold sod, said, 
‘“‘ Father, mother, it may nat be long ere 
this sweet place will be my home; but my 
spirit will be with you and Jesus in heav- 
en.” A tear fell from the old man’s eyes, 
and they were again on their way home. 

The moon again has risen, and is shin- 
ing in the window of the little room where 
the sweet child lay. With different feel- 
ings the old man now looks at it from those 
he had in viewing it a few evenings before. 
The kind physician, the beloved minister, 
the old nurse, are the only persons pre- 
sent. The dear child, weak and pale from 
disease and suffering, is now lying motion- 
less. The cold hand of death has fastened 
upon her, but is no unwelcome messenger 
to that sweet one. It is only the Christian 
who can meet death with a smile, and can 
leave all on earth without a feeling of re- 
gret; for he thinks not of the present pain, 
but looks to future joy. Suddenly a smile 
plays round the little dimpled mouth, the 
large eye brightens as in health, she raises 
her little hand, and pointing to the even- 
ing star, murmurs, “ Father, mother, grantl- 
pa, and best of all, Jesus!” Once more 
she smiles upon her grandfather, and her 
spirit is in heaven. It is in vain that death 
has tried to rob her of her purity and inno- 
cence ; the same sweet smile plays around 
her mouth, and the soft hair still hangs in 
the same pretty ringlets that it did in days 
of health. 

Pass over a few days and again seek for 
the old man. We find him in the same 
spot that we did at first, under the venera- 
ble oak. But his young and thoughtful 
companion is notthere. The aged man for 
a few moments bows his head in grief.— 
All the sorrow which had been pent up in 
his heart for years, now rushed before him, 
and it seemed as if it would be too great 
for him to bear. Ina few moments he rose 
and bent his steps to the grave-yard, which 
now contained all that was dear on earth 
to him. Ashe drew near the graves, he 
thought of the little one’s words on her last 
visit to the hallowed spot. How true they 
were, and how soon realized. Throwing 
himself on the graves as she had done a 
few evenings before, he thought of the time 
when he should meet his whole family in 
heaven, and spend an eternity of uninter- 
rupted joy with them. At length he rais- 





child, God doeth all things well for those 


ed his eye, and it fell on the evening star. 





who put their trust in him, and I think he ( The thought of the words, “It makes me 
Probably if he had | think of mother,” and immediately falling 


on his knees, thanked his heavenly Father 
that another ministering angel was added 
to the number who were now in heaven, to 
watch over and protect him from evil, and 
at last to bear him in safety to heaven, 
where he would be with them and Christ 
forever. CarRiz MINA. 
Virginia. 








Morality. 


ORIGINAL. 


GHOSTS. 


How often are, not only children, but 
older people, foolishly frightened by what 
they imagine to be a ghost, or some super- 
natural apparition, when if they had the 
courage to march boldly up to it, and ex- 
amine it, they would save themselves a vast 
deal of ridicule. 

I am forcibly reminded of this, by an 
incident which occurred in a neighborhood 
where I am well acquainted. A boy, or 
rather a young man, not much of a scholar, 
nor so bright as some, though he had some 
wit, as the story will show,—at work for 
one of the neighbors, in return for which 
he was taken care of, was sent to another 
neighbor on an errand. It so happened 
that a number of young men were boarding 
at the place to which he was sent, who re- 
solved to have some ‘ fun’ at his expense. 
It was just growing dark, and on his re- 
turn he would be obliged to pass a grave- 
yard. They began by telling him about 
‘ ghosts,’ what ‘ awful things they did, how 
many they had seen, how they appeared,” 
&c., till they thought they had got his 
imagination ‘ sufficiently excited.’ They 
then left him, and went into another room, 
and having procured a table-cloth, set out 
for the grave-yard. In the meantime, his 
errand concluded, this boy started for home. 
It was now somewhat dark, when as he 
proceeded on his way, lo! what should ap- 
pear but a ghost, standing on the corner- 
wall of the grave-yard. Just such a ghost 
as he had been hearing about that very 
evening. However, he was not to be so 
easily frightened. Determined to see what 
* stuff’ the ‘ critter’ was made of, he boldly 
threw a rock at it, when mirabile dictu! 
the would-be ghost quietly dropped behind 
the wall. He saw no more of the ghost, 
but reached his home in safety. He told 
his story, and a young man was immediate- 
ly sent down with him, to discover what 
had become of the ghost, and to bring it 
up if possible, for the general good of all. 
They went tu the place where the ghost 
had made its appearance, and so suddenly 
disappeared; but probably the ghost had 
fled, as nothing was to be found except a 
table-cloth wrapped round a stick of wood, 
the former they carried home to take care 
of until the ghost should call for it. 

I remember reading a story once some- 
what similar to the above, perhaps some 
readers of the Youth's Companion have 
read it, but as it is a good story, I think it 
will bear telling twice. 

It was during the American Revolution, 
and a troop of soldiers had been stationed 
near a forest, to guard a particular and im- 
portant path, each soldier taking his turn 
during the night as sentinel. At a little 
distance from the camp was a small cleared 
spot, in the centre of which was the grave 
of a distinguished gfficer. I have forgotten 
the circumstances of his death, except that 
they were romantic, and tragical in the ex- 
treme. It was said that his ghost ‘ might 
be seen to hover round his grave during the 
hours of midnight,’ and this report was 
strengthened into certainty, as one night 
the sentinel came rushing into the camp as 
turiously as though all Britain was after 
him. Bat instead of telling them to pre- 
pare for an enemy, he told them to prepare 
for a ghost. Upon being interrogated as 
to what he meant, he replied that he had 
‘actually seen the critter,’ looking ‘ majes- 
tically terrible,’ and when he ‘ challenged 
the ghost, it made no reply,’ and in his 
fright he had fled to the camp to give the 
alarm, In a few moments they all sallied 
forth, guns in hand, to view their nocturnal 
visitor, which soon became visible. It is 
true their hearts began to fail them, and 

the bravest of them were somewhat fear- 
ful, and some of them doubtless stricken 
with terror, started for the camp. Buta 








resolved to have a nearer view by Cautious. 
ly approaching the grave. Still the ghost 
moved not. Determined at any rate to 
solve the mystery, they moved quickly on 
to the grave, lest their eourage should for. 
sake them. Ina few moments, however 
they indulged in a loud and hearty laugh, 
as they discovered the cause of their alarm 
to be a white jackass. J. W.K. 


Narrative. oe 


A DAY AT IDLEWILD. 


“* Let us spend a day with Willis,” saig 
my companion, last week, as we looked ont 
of our window, near the Common, on 
bright May morning. We are 
sailing up the Hudson, with a cool breeze 
in our faces, a band of music from New 
York filling our ears with delicious music, 
and the Palisades flying behind usat every 
stroke of the paddles. ** Passen. 
gers for Newburgh will please select their 
baggage,” cries a colored official, flinging 
his bell fore and aft with a violent motion; 
and we near the wharf. The master of 
Idlewild sits, waiting for us, in his Jersey 
waggon, behind “Sir Archy” and “ Lady 
Jane,” his neat pair of swift bay ponies, — 
Besides the poet himself, there are other 
bright faces looking out of the vehicle — 
The three little people, with the three pair 
of sparkling eyes are small friends of ours, 
who caper with merriment at our arrival. 
*“* Daisy,” with her sunny curls, claps her 
hands, and we jump in and ride off toward 
the home of one of the happiest of men.— 
On through the busy town, on over the hot 
road,—now up a steep hill, now down the 
smiling valley,—slowly over the bridge, (a 
little ** faster than a walk,”) and we are at 
‘** Moodna,”’ the post-office. 

The good woman at the box hands Willis 
a budget, something larger than a peck 
measure, and we trot on again. Now a 
nod, now a smile, and anon a hearty shake 
ofthe hand over the forward wheel, (for 
Willis is a great favorite all round his 
neighborhood, as well as every where else ;) 
and we soon espy the hospitable mansion, 
perched up in mid-air among the new 
leaves. ‘* Archy” springs gaily toward his 
home, and “ Lady Jane” pricks up her 
ears, as sounds from the stable come wind- 
ing down the gien. On we fly into: the 
forest, up the cliff side, and now through 
the warm sunshine to the door of Idlewild 
manor. The boughs are full of birds, the 
pathside is swarming with young squirrels, 
the good-natured house-dog bounds to 
meet the children, and we are shaking 
hands with the “lady of the glen.” Under 
the waving trees we brush off the dust of 
travel, and enter the hall in a body, terrier 
leading the way, with a cry of joy, and 
countless wags of the tail. The master 
flings his brown hat into a corner, and 
**welcome,” ‘‘ welcome,” is written on. 
every countenance, as well as spoken from 














‘every lip. A sandwich and its appropriate 


conductor, with a bit of cold pie, and we 
mount our thick shoes for, a ramble before 
dinner. Come Pee-pee, the Fair, 
—come Nettie, the Valorous—come Daisy, 
the Beauty—Edith, my little Song Bird, 
you are too much ofa brevity yet for the 
grand tour through the woods—and off we 
scamper toward the glen. We hear the 
water tumbling down the rocks, and the 
cool music of its melodious anthem sends 
spirit and health through our blood. What 
could’nt we do to-day? Laughing, sing-. 
ing, shouting, we linger by the bridge span- 
ning the ravines, pick our way over the 
meadows, creep under the hanging cliffs, 
leap with flying feet across the breezy 
chasms, and reach the leafy porch again 
with a fresh appetite, born of the woods, 
and strengthened by the hour’s wholesome 
exercise. O, the free and healthy life of 
Idlewild! Would that the balmy air and 
the vernal glory of the place might win 
back to our cheerful friend the glow and 
the strength that belong naturally to his 
manly frame. Kind-hearted host! admi- 
rable writer! sturdy friend! there are 
those who have no words of cheer to sen! 
thee, or only fault-finding paragraphs buz- 
zing like petty insects in thy path. Cou- 
rage!—thou hast that in abundance.— 
Faith ! —clasp that to thy heart; there are 
words of thine, so full of humanity and love 
for all God’s children in them that the 
world will not forget thy genius, or be un- 
mindful of the many benefits conferred by 








| chosen few boldly stood their ground, and 


that most graceful pen, which through 
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years of trial and failing health, has done 
its welcome work so bravely and sv well. 
It is time to be on the wing again. We 
have left behind us “ the modest mansion 
emiling through the trees,” the splendid 
avenues, the silent shades, the deep, cool 
dell, but not all the inmates of Idlewild.— 
Here are the gay troop of children, the 
master, the horses, and the honest old 
pouse-dog, all waiting with us for the 
« Alida,” at the wharf in Cornwall. And 
now she comes smoking over the water.— 
Before stepping on board, Willis presents 
us to a handsome old man of nearly four- 
score, who proves to be “‘ Friend Sands,” 
of whom much has been written in the 
Jdlewild letters. We shoot away from the 
wharf; hands wave to us from the shore ; 
Willis mounts his box like one of nature’s 
noblemen, and we watch his merry house- 
hold up among the hills, borne swiftly to- 
ward their home. They are out of sight 
ina few minutes, and we sit down on deck 
with the good old Quaker in the shade of 
the awning, listening to the stories of his 
early life, when New York was only a 
gmall town, and Washington walked every 
day in front of the house where he then 
lived. And so we glide on, like a plea- 
sant dream, through the highlands. 
Traveller. } J. MEaDows. 














Nurserv. 
THE HAPPY LITTLE GIRL. 


BY THE REv. J. C. RYLE. 











Dear children,— Would you like to know 
who was the happiest child I ever saw ?— 
Listen to me, and I will tell you. 

The happiest child I ever saw was a lit- 
tle girl whom I once met travelling in a 
rilway carriage. We were both going on 
a journey to London, and we travelled a 
great many miles together. She was only 
eight years old, and she was quite blind. 
She had never been able to see at all. She 
had never seen the sun, and the stars, and 
the sky and the grass, and the flowers, and 
the trees and the birds—and all those 
pleasant things which you see every day 
of your lives ;—but still she was quite hap- 


che was by herself, poor little thing.— 
She had no friend or relations to take care 
of her on the journey, and be good to her; 
but she was quite happy and content. She 
said when she got into the carriage, ‘‘ Tell 
me how many people there are in the car- 
riage. Iam quite blind and can see no- 
thing?” A gentleman asked her “ If she 
was not afraid?” ‘* No,” said she, “I am 
not frightened ; I have travelled before, and 
Itrust in God, and people are always very 
good to me.” 

But I soon found out the reason why she 
was so happy ;—and what do you think it 
was? She loved Jesus Christ and Jesus 
Christ loved her;—she had sought Jesus 
Christ and she had found Him. 

I began to talk to her about the Bible, 
and I soon saw she knew a great deal of it. 
She went to a school where the mistress 
used to read the Bible to her; and she 
was a good girl, and had remembered what 
her mistress had read. 

Dear children, you cannot think how 
many things in the Biblé this poor little 
Ulind girl knew. I only wish that every 
grown up person in England knew as much 
ashe did. But I must try and tell you 
tone of them. 

She talked to me about sin; howit first 
came into the world, when Adam and Eve 
ate the forbidden fruit, and it’ was to be 
seen everywhere now. ‘ Oh!” said she, 
“there are no really good people. The 
very best people have many sins every day, 
ind Iam sure we all of us waste a great 
deal of time, if we do nothing else wrong. 
Oh! we are all such sinners! there is no- 
body who has not sinned a great many 
sing. ” 


And then she talked about Jesus Christ. 
She told me about the agony in the garden 
of Gethsemane— about His sweating great 
drops of blood—about the soldiers nailing 
im to the cross—-about the spear piercing 

side, and the blood and water coming 
out. “Oh!” said she, “how very good 

was of Him to die for us, and such a 
uel death! how good He was to suffer so 
or Our sins !” 

And then:she talked about wicked peo- 

She told me she was afraid there 
‘re a gréat many in the world, and it 
ade her very unhappy to see how many 


of her school fellows and acquaintances 
wenton. * But,” she said, *‘ 1 know the 
reason why they are so wicked; itis be- 
cause they do not try to be good,—they do 
not wish to be good,—they do not ask Je- 
sus to make them good.” 

I asked her what part of the Bible she 
liked best. She told me she liked all the 
history of Jesus Christ, but the chapters 
she was most fond of were the three last 
chapters of the book of Revelation. I had 
got a Bible with me, and I took it out and 
read these chapters to her as we went 
along. 

When I had done she began to talk 
about heaven. ‘Think,’ she said, * how 
nice it will be to be there!—There will be 
no more sorrow, nor crying, nor tears.— 
And then Jesus Christ will be there, for it 
says, ‘ The Lamb is the light thereof,’ and 
we shall always be with Him; and besides 
this, there shall be no night there; they 
will need no candle nor light of the sun.” 

Dear children, just think of this poor 
little blind girl. Think of her taking plea- 
sure in talking of Jesus Christ. Think of 
her rejoicing in the account of heaven, 
where there shall be no more sorrow nor 
night. 

I have never seen her since. She went 
to her own home in London, and I do not 
know whether she is alive or not; bit I 
hope she is, and I have no doubt Jesus 
Christ has taken good care of her. 

Dear children, are you as happy and as 
cheerful as she was ? 

You are not blind, you have eyes, and 
can run about and see everything, and go 
where you like, and read as much as you 
please to yourselves. But are you as hap- 
py as this poor little blind girl ? 

Oh! if you wish to be happy in this 
world, remember my advice to-day,—do 
as the little blind girl did,—** Love Jesus 
Christ, and he will love you—seek Him 
early and you shall find Him.” 








Parental. 
SWEET HOME. 


* Home is home, be it ever so homely.” 
Ah! yes. Home is home, wherever it be. 

There is music on the sea, when the exile 
homeward bound sings ‘Home, sweet 
Home.” There is music on the land when 
father, and mother, sister and brother clasp 
the exile, and sing a welcome home. The 
hearts that have sighed, and the eyes that 
have wept, are light and laughing again, as 
a loving mother says‘ We are all at home 
again.’ 

There’s a light gleams from a little hut. 
It is only one feeble star, but it shines 
bright over a hard toiler on his way home. 
The children of poverty climb on the poor 
man’s knee. Ah! then “he forgets his 
poverty, and remembers his misery no 
more.’ ‘Home is home, be it ever so 
homely.’ Home is home wherever the 
heart is. 

Oh! I remember my home. If have left 
it, (God only knows when I shall be home 
again) but whether here or there, it will 
hold my soul spell-bound forever. There, 
a boy I played—there I frolicked, and grew 
sober—there I laughed, and cried—there I 
built castles in the air—there I saw them 
fall—there I felt the heart’s quickening of 
joy—there the slow beat of sadness. From 
that home I went away in tears—to that 
home, I came again in smiles. 

Ah! well do I remember when the 
thought of exile first came to my heart— 
when those dreadful words ‘George, it’s 
time you were at school,’ first fell on my 
ear. The tears gathered in my eyes; but 
I was a boy, and I did’nt want people to 
see me cry, so 1 wiped them away, and 
put on that brave air, that has so much of 
pain in it when it wraps a tender, bleeding 
heart. ‘George, don’t you feel badly about 
going?’ said one of the neighbors, but 
George wanted to be manly, and show 
courage. His eyes were dry and cold, but 
his heart was floating in warm tears.— 
George did feel badly. 

In a few days the trunk was packed— 
the parting said, and I was away, A few 
more days, and red eyes and an aching 
head were all my comforters. A few 
months, I was home again. 

Ah! well do I remember the day I came. 
What a dancing of the heart! what a light- 
ing of the eye as I approached the spot— 
as I caught a glimpse of the old homestead 











through the trees. How the wide spread- 





ing branches did wave a welcome. How 
quickly the front door opened, and what 
unnumbered lips were pressed to mine, 
like a swarm of bees attacking the petals 
of a flower, what conflicting arms encircled 
my neck ! 

There stood my mother, smiling tearful 
and quiet, with my little brother hanging 
upon her dress and ringing out his wel- 
come, ‘ George have come, muvver; ain’t 
we glad? Biddy have got ever fo many 
chickens. I’ll fo ’em to you.’ 

There was my father, asking me if I had 
brought home a junk-bottle full of home- 
sick tears. 

There was my grown up sister, beautiful 
as a handsome face and twenty years could 
make her—looking only as a sister can 
look, expressing everything yet saying no- 
thing. 

There was my big brother, making sun- 
dry affectionate attempts to pinch my nose, 
simultaneously with the hugging he gave 
me. 

And last ofall the train came my grand- 
mother. Good old lady—s high-crowned, 
snowy cap on her head, and her spectacles 
on her nose—on she came toward me, with 
her beaming face, and her grandmotherly 
waddle, looking as if there were no sugar 
too sweet for me. Oh! that welcome 
home, shall I ever forget it? 

Father, and mother, and grandmother, 
and sister, and brother looked all they 
could look—said ali they could say, and 
then followed me into the nursery. There 
lay a tiny brother, sleeping in the cradle. 
I touched the rocker, and he opened his 
eyes, and looked atme. He certainly did’nt 
recognize an old acquaintance, but 4 very 
intelligent crow, and a struggling to get up 
was his welcome home. 

Then came the welcome of the servants. 
Their glad eyes andhard hands completed 
the celebration of my return. 

But no! let me not wrong the dairy- 
yard, or the home of Bucephalus. Let 
horse and chickens have their due. The 
hens did run up to me, old chanticleer did 
crow on a higher key, and my horse did 
neigh an octave higher to his old rider.— 
Oh! home is home.—[ NV. Y. Evangelist. 








Natural fhistory. 
THE MAN-MONKEY OF BRAZIL. 


The captain of the French schooner An- 
drienne, who last summer was stationed at 
Pernambuco, Brazil, gives us the following 
sketch of a tame monkey :— 

A short time ago I dined at a Brazillian 
merchant’s. The conversation turned upon 
the well-tutored chimpanzee of Mr. Vanneck, 
a creole gentleman, whose slave had 
brought him the monkey, which he had 
caught in the wood. Every one praised 
the accomplished animal, giving accounts 
of its talents so wonderful, that I could not 
help expressing some incredulity. My 
host smiled, saying that I was not the first 
who would not believe in these results of 
animal education until he had seen it with 
his own eyes. He therefore, proposed to 
me to call with him on Mr. Vanneck. 

I gladly consented, and on the following 
morning we set out. The house of the 
creole lies on the road to Olinda, about an 
hour’s ride from town. We proceeded 
along splendid hedges of cactus, shaded by 
bananas and palm-trees, and at length ob- 
served the charming villa. A negro re- 
ceived us‘at the entrance, and took us to 
the parlor, hastening to tell the master of 
our visit. The first object that caught our 
attention was the monkey, seated on a 
stool, and sewing with great industry.— 
Much struck, I watched him attentively, 
while he, not paying any attention to us, 
proceeded with his work. The door open- 
ed, and Mr. Vanneck, reclining on an easy 
chair, was wheeled in. Though his legs 
are paralyzed, he seemed bright and cheer- 
ful; he welcomed us most kindly. The 
monkey went on sewing’ with great zeal. 
I could not refrain from exclaiming: “How 
wonderful !” for the manner and processes 
of the animal were those of a practised 
tailor. He was sewing a pair of striped 
pantaloons, the narrow shape of which 
shewed that they were intended for himself. 

A negro now appeared, announcing 
Madame Jasmin, whom Mr. Vanneck in- 
troduced as his neighbor. Madame Jasmin 
was accompanied by her little daughter, a 
girl of twelve years; who immediately ran 
to the monkey, greeting him as an old 








friend, and beginning to prattle with him. 
Jack furtively peeped at his master; but as 
Mr. Vanneck’s glance was stern, the tailor 
went on sewing. Suddenly his thread 
broke ; and he put the end to his mouth, 
smoothed it with his lips, twisted it with 
his left paw, and threaded the needle again. 
Mr. Vanneck then turned to him, and 
speaking in the same calm tone in which 
he had conversed with us: ‘ Jack, put your 
work aside, and sweep the floor. 

Jack hurried to the adjoining room, and 
came back without delay, a broom in his 
paw, and swept and dusted like a clever 
housemaid. I could now perfectly make 
out his size, as he always walked upright, 
not on his four hands. He was about 
three feet in height, but stooped a little.— 
He was clad in linen pantaloons, a colored 
shirt, a jacket, and a red neckerchief. At 
another hint from his master, Jack went 
and brought several glasses of lemonade on 
a tray. He first presented the tray to 
Madame Jasmin and her daughter, then to 
us, precisely like a well-bred footman.— 
When I had emptied my glass, he hasten- 
ed to relieve me from it, putting it back on 
the tray. Mr. Vanneck took out his watch 
and shewed it to the monkey: it was just 
three. Jack went and brought a cup of 
broth to his master, who remarked that 
the monkey did not know the movements 
ef the watch, but that he knew exactly the 
position of the hands when they pointed to 
three, and kept it in mind that it was then 
his master required his luncheon. If the 
watch was shown to him at any other hour, 
he did not go to fetch the broth; while if 
three o'clock was passed without the 
luncheon being called for, he got fidgety, 
and at last ran and brought it; in this case 
he was always rewarded with some sugar- 
plums. 

You have no notion, said Mr. Vanneck, 
how much time and trouble, and especially 
how much patience, I have bestowed on the 
training of this animal. Confined to my 
chair, however, I continued my task me- 
thodically. Nothing was more difficult 
than to accustom Jack to his clothes; he 
used to take off his pantaloons again and 
again, until at last I had them sewed to 
his shirt. When he walks out with me, 
he wears a straw hat, but never without 
making fearful grimaces. He takes a bath 
every day, and is, on the whole, very clean- 
ly. 


‘Jack,’ exclaimed Mr.-Vanneck, point- 
ing to me, ‘ this gentleman wants his hand- 
kerchief.’ The monkey drew it from my 
pocket and handed it to me. 

‘Now, shew your room to my guests,’ 
continued his master; and Jack opened a 
door, at which he stopped to let us pass, 
and then followed himself. Everything 
was extremely tidy in the small room.— 
There was a bed with a mattraas, a table, 
some chairs, drawers, and various toys; a 
gun hung on the wall. The bell was rung ; 
Jack went, and reappeared with his mas- 
ter, wheeling in the chair. Meanwhile, I 
had taken the gun from the wall; Mr. 
Vanneck handed it to the monkey, who 
fetched the powder flask and the shot bag, 
and in the whole process of loading acquit- 
ted himself like a rifleman. I had already 
seen so much that was astonishing, that I 
hardly felt surprised at this feat. Jack 
now placed himself at the open window, 
took aim, and discharged the gun without 
being in the least startled by the report.— 
He then went through sword exercises 
with the same skill. 

It would be too long to jot down all 
Mr. Vanneck told us about his method of 
education and training; the above facts, 
witnessed by myself, bear sufficient evi- 
dence of the abilities of ‘the animal, and 
its master’s talent for tuition. We stayed 
to supper, to which there came some more 
ladies and gentlemen. Jack again exhi- 
bited his cleverness in waiting, at which he 
acquitted himself as well as any man-ser- 
vant. Going home, my companion missed 
asmall box of sweets, out of which he had 
aegaled the monkey with almonds. Jack 
had managed to steal it from the pocket; 
and on being afterwards convicted of the 
theft, he was severely punished by his 
master.—[ Chamber’s Journal. 
—_—_——* 

Beavurtirot.—One pound of gold may be 
drawn into a wire that would extend round the 
globe. So one good deed may be felt through 
all time, and even extend its consequences into 
eternity. ae done im the first flush of 
youth, it may gild the last hours of a long life, 





and form the only bright spot in our existence. 
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Editorial. 


NANTUCKET. 
Ocean House, June 15, 1855. 

Here we are, on the utmost outskirts, sea- 
ward of old Massachusetts. A noble steamer, 
the Eagle’s Wing by name, took us up—gave 
usa flying view of that flourishing village 
Wood’s Hole, and then crossing Vineyard 
Sound, gave us another flying view of another 
flourishing village, Holmes’s Hole, and then, 
steaming Eastward, passed the lonely light- 
house on Cape Poge—then the Light Boat on 
the shoals—and then, lo! the outlines of this 
remote island loom up. Church spires among 
the first objects seen, and then, threading her 
way, with great sagacity, among beacons of 
divers sorts and colors, our noble boat brought 
us into this harbor, as smooth in every outside 
gale as a duck-pond in a farmer's yard. 

Now, having found rest and a little leisure, 
we will speak of matters here. As the Barn- 
stable County Conference of Churches is in 
session, an unusual number of visitors are ga- 
thered here. They have come from almost 
every town in Barnstable County, and also 
from Martha’s Vineyard. The new avenue to 
this island opened by the Railroad to Hyannis, 
and by steamer from there, enables visitors to 
reach this place more easily than in all former 
years. 

The Conference services commenced on 
Tuesday, P. M., and closed Thursday evening. 
Many precious seasons of devotion were enjoy- 
ed—several able sermons were preached—im- 
portant discussions and addresses were forth- 
coming on great objects, as, the hallowing of 
the Sabbath, the spread of the Bible, the remov- 
al of slavery, the welfare of seamen, &c.— 
W4urm-hearted men went into these great sub- 
jects with real earnestness, and with happy im- 
pressions upon the large audiences which were 
from day to day assembled. 

An excursion to Siasconset, a rural village 
on the east end of the island, was enjoyed by 
many of the visitors. It is perched upon the 
very brink of a high bluff, at the foot of which, 
the old Atlantic breaks, at all times with some 
thing of a surge, but in a gale with terrific 
power, and with a voice of thunder. Here is 
an excellent hotel, and many very tasteful sum- 
mer cottages of Nantucket gentlemen. A 
charming place this to spend a few days of the 
hot season, with a most pure and healthful air, 
glorious sea scenery, and divers kinds of fish to 
comfort the hungry. 

At the going down of the sun, we took our 
way toward the town. Not a forest tree ap- 
pears in the whole eight miles of the distance. 
Here and there can be seen a solitary farm- 
house—a little oasis in the desert—cheering 
the eye of the traveller by the contrast thus 
made by fields of clover and corn, with the sur- 
rounding sterile soil. 

So much for a pleasant visit to this interest- 
ing island. Disastrous fires, and the falling off 
of the whole fishery, with the rush to California, 
have conspired to lessen its prosperity. We 
love to think of, and visit this out skirt of our 
good old Commonwealth, and to think of the 
many pleasant acquaintances there. 

On an Eagle’s Wing, the name of our noble 
steamer, we took our flight from this out-port 
of Eastern Massachusetts. As the island sank 
as we receded from it, the old familiar places 
of the continent reappeared, and our own plea- 
sant home near, in due time, regained, with 
many pleasant recollections of the places visit- 
ed, the people seen, the greetings exchanged, 
and the Christian privileges enjoyed. 

If any of our young friends desire an agreea- 
ble place of relaxation, we can cheerfully and 
heartily commend them to the sea scenery, and 
various accompaniments of an excursion to 

Nantucket. H. 








POOR MINISTER’S CHILDREN 


Are often left to suffer, as well as their pa- 
rents, for the want of the comforts and even ~ 
necessaries of life. A case of this kind was 
made known in Boston, by the publication of 
the following article in one of the city papers: 

Is toe Lasorer Worray or nis Hire? 
—We copy the following paragraph from the 
Boston correspondent of the New York Journal 
of Commerce : 

“ We saw a touching letter the other day, in 
which the writer enclosed $2 in aid of Forei 
Missions. He mentioned incidentally that he 


had a wife and nine children to support. How 
this New Hampshire pastor could spare any: 
money for missions, is a sum that we recom- 
mend to the most skilful financier. The inci- 
dent, too, -is worthy of the attention of those 
persons of means, who cannot afford to give 
much of anything to missions.” 
A gentleman in Boston wrote to the Minister 
above referred to, to ascertain if the facts were 
as above stated—and received an answer, con- 
firming them, Application was privately made 
to individuals and benevolent societies, for se- 
cond hand clothing, groceries, and books for his 
library—and a large box was soon filled, and 
forwarded to him. It was duly received, and 
the Minister, in a letter to the gentleman who 
forwarded it, after expressing the deepest grati- 
tude to God, and heart-felt thanks to the donors, 
mentioning the several articles, and the use to 
which he should put them, says :— 
“] feel a new impulse in the work of the 
Ministry, afresh zeal and courage. Such to 
kens of Christian friendship and sympathy, as 
well as new sources of knowledge, inspire with 
courage ; and when we loook up to our Heaven- 
ly Father in prayer, we shall not soon forget 
our generous benefactors. I do recognize in 
this the assurance recorded Luke 6; 38, and 
have often done it before.” 
At the present day of stinted salaries, we 
may hear of other ministers’ children who have 
to go to bed supperless and cold, if they have 
any bed—therefore “ gather up the fragments,” 
save the second hand clothing, worn by males, 
females, or children, let them be mended and 
clean, and laid by, ready for the next call of a 
similar kind; pinching cold will follow sum- 
mer heat, and many a little face may be lit up 
with smiles, at the sight of such garments as 
they never saw before. 

Dea. Hoyt, at the Sunday School Depository, 
No. 9 Cornhill, will take charge of any articles 
sent to him for that purpose. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. - 
South Londonderry, Feb. 5, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed is one dol- 
lar for the Youth’s Companion for 1855. We 
thought we would do without it this year, but 
find our children so anxious to greet its weekly 
visits, that we have concluded to send for it; 
and then we are not willing to lose the moral 
and religious influence which your paper exerts 
in a family of children. Yours, &c., 
Wiciram W. Ruee. 


Winchendon, Mass., March 27, 1855. 


Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed is one dollar 
to pay for the Companion one year. Ever 
looking for its arrival with much interest, and 
perusing its contents with pleasure, and | trust 
with profit, to myself and to others. 

Yours truly, Cuartes E. BiezLow. 





were they to Nora, who tenderly kissed the 
dimpled cheek, as she said, “I know it, Ella, 
but oh, how I long to see your cheerful face ; 
oe with whom ] kneel in prayer, and pray for 
lessings on us both! No; deaé Ella, may 
God forgive me, if | murmur at His will!” My 
dear children, do you ever thank God for your 
eye-sight? or do you deem it a small matter to 
carry to the throne of grace? Oh! think not 
so, but remember it is a gift to be accounted 
for, sooner or later ; you know not how soon! 
[S. S. Visitor. 


—_—_—@——— 


THE MOTHER. 


A writer beautifully remarks that a man’s 
mother is the representative of his Maker.— 
Misfortune and crime set up no barriers be- 
tween her soul and her son. While his moth- 
er lives he has one friend on earth, who will 
not liccen when he is slandered, who will not 
des«rt him when he suffers; who will soothe 
hi.n in his sorrows, and speak to him of hope 
when he is ready to despair. Her affections 
know no ebbing tide. They flow on from a 
pure fountain, and speak happiness through 
this vale of tears, and cease only at the ocean 
of eternity. 

——¢=——— 


SIXTY FEET OF DAUGHTERS. 


In the Half Century Sermon of Rev. Dr. 
Brace, of Newington, Ct., we find a fact res- 
pecting the Edwards family, which we do not 
remember to have seen elsewhere stated.— 
Speaking of Mr. Backus, one of his predeces- 
sors, he says:—‘*His wife was one of ten 
daughters, every one of whom has been said to 
be six feet tall—making sixty feet of daughters, 
and all of them strong in mind—children of 
Rey. Timothy Edwards, of East Windsor.”— 
That man who had sixty feet of daughters, and 
besides them one son who had more than sixty 
feet of intellect,must, according to the Psalmist’s 
view of things, have been a happy man. 

—_—»——_ 


AGREEABLE INTELLIGENCE 
To those who do not love to rise early. 

Dr. Hall, inhis Journal of Health, comes out 
against early rising as unhealthy. At sunrise, 
in summer, he says the malaria which rests on 
the earth when taken into the lungs and sto- 
mach, which are debilit ted by long fast since 
supper, enters into the circulation, poisoning 
the blood, and laying the foundation for disease ; 
and in winter the same debilitated condition of 
the vital organs allows the blood to be chilled. 


— g—— 


THE ADVANTAGE OF SINGING. 

If you would keep spring in your hearts, 
learn to sing. There is more merit in melody 
than most people are aware of. A cobbler 
who smooths his wax-ends with a song, will do 
as much work ina day as one given to ill-na- 
ture and fretting would effect in a week.— 
Songs are like sunshine; they run to cheerful- 
ness—to fill the bosom with such buoyancy 
that, for the time being, you feel filled with 
June air, or like a meadow of clover in blos- 
som.—[The Reflector. 





Selma, McLean Co., Illinois. 
Mr. Willis.—Miss Smith has seen several of 
my Companions; she likes them very much, 
and wants to take it herself. It seems like an 
old friend ; my school teacher used to take it 
whenI went tu school in Boston, twenty two 
years ago. My wife’s mother took it for her 
children, so you see it is an old familiar friend 

of the family. Yours&c.,  G. W.Kenr. 








Variety. 








A CHILD'S WISH. 


A little child, (by no means the silliest child 
that ever lived,) sitting on the door-step of her 
father’s house, was overheard to say, “ How I 
do wish I could see myself riding by in a coach!” 

Perhaps some of our young friends may 
think it was a foolish wish, because, they will 
say, she could not be in the coach, riding by, 
and at the same time out of the coach, seeing 
herself ride by! But in this lies the wisdom of 
the wish. Those who ride in the cdach have 
one sort of pleasure, but those who see them 


which they have not. Now, our young friend 
wanted to enjoy both sorts, and hence her wish 


But there are many pleasures a child may 
enjoy which are much more satisfactory and 
lasting than those which a coach can give, 
whether we are in it or out of it. 

—_—~—-_—_——_ 


THE BLIND GIRL 


' Little Nora was blind. She could not see 
the blue sky, the lovely flowers, and the spark- 
ling streamlets; for to her all was night. Uften 
as she heard the merry laugh of her sisters, at 
their sports, the pearly tear would trickle down 
her cheek, and then pressing the swelling lids, 
Nora would pray, “God forgive me!” One 
day she was sitting on the door-step, apparently 
engaged in deep thought. Ella, seeing her 
sister thus, left her play, and coming to Nora, 
kissed her; then twining her arms about her 
neck, said: “ Dear sister, do not look so sorrow- 
ful. Mamma says God made Nora blind, but 
she will see in Heaven.” 





had but $250 as a salary per year, and that he 


Ah! thou little comforter! cheering words 


riding, suppose they have a sort of pleasure | 


that she could see herself ride by ina coach. 





A REMARKABLE SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOY. 


There is a boy belonging to the Sunday- 
school of St. George’s Church, New York, who 
; has not been absent a single half-day since he 
| was @ member. He was the first boy who 
| came to the school when it was established, 
| seven years ago, and he has been the means of 
bringing thirty-six other boys into the school. 
——————— 
} 
| 
| 


A GRACEFUL COMPLIMENT. 


It was a judicious resolution ofa father, when, 

being asked what he intended to do with his 

irls, he replied, “1 intend to apprentice them 

| 2 lto their excellent mother, that they may 

| learn the art of improving time, and be fitted to 

become, like her, wives, mothers, and heads of 
families, and useful members of society.” 

pads >: i 


| IT MAY BE KNOWN. 

I do not ask you to tell me the day or month, 
| when the Spirit began his work in you. Enough 
| for me if the fruit-trees bear fruit, without in- 
| quiring the precise time when they were plant- 
/ ed. But I doask, “Are you bringing forth 
any fruit of the Spirit?” Search and look. # 
may be known.—{ Ryle. 


ee ee 
CLIPPINGS. 


TempreD To BE a Carist1an.—A venera- 
ble lady in New York of the olden time, speak- 
ing of the influence which first won her heart 
to God, said that “* Mr. Whitfield was so cheer- 
ful, that it tempted her to be a Christian.” 


A little girl boasted to one of her associates 
that her father kept a carriage. “Ah!” was 
the triumphant reply, “my father drives an 
omnibus!” This reminds us of the anecdote of 
the boy who boasted that his father owned a 
horse. “ Yes,” said the person addressed, “and 
my father owns a horse, and a saw, too!” 


It is a waste of time to complain of other 
people’s faults. The best thing we can do is 
to mend our own. 


The good Shepherd appoints to each of his 
flock the proper quantity and quality of pasture. 
The sheep must lieve all things to the judge- 

Stevenson. 





To compliment vice is but one remove f; 
worshipping the devil. ae 


He that teaches not his son a trade, is ag jg 
he taught him to be a thief.—[ Rabbi 


No unskilful hand should play upon an j; 
strument, where the tones are forever in hs 
strings. 


Happiness can be made quite as well of 
materials as of dear ones. “> 


The man who does most, has the least tj 
to talk about what he does. =o 


Nothing but a good life can fit men for q 
better one. 








——— 


Poetry. 
TO A SLEEPING INFANT. 


BY EDITH. 


A smile is on thy face, baby, 
Doth thy little heart rejoice ? 
Dost thou hear amidst thy dreaming, 
A gentle angel's voice ? 


Dost thou see the fair forms, baby, 
And the angels’ smiles of love ? 

Do they tell thee, in soft accents, 
Of the fields of light above ? 


Do they tell you of the flowers, baby, 
That bloom above the sky ? 
Would they tempt thee to their sinless home. 
Where flowerets never die ? ' 


I know they’re words of love, baby, 
They whisper in thine ear, 

I know by that soft, peaceful smile, 
And much I long to hear. 


Oh! how I wish the angels 
Would whisper thus to me! 
But no—I am not holy— 
Not fair, nor pure—like thee! 


To sinless beings, baby, 

Their loving songs they sing, 
And sinless beings only 

E’er saw an angel’s wing. 


Oh! ever little baby, 
May angels guard thy way, 
Scatter sweet flowers to cheer thee, 
For many a sunny day. 


And when thy days are o’er, baby, 
When death at last shall come, 
May gentle spirits bear thee 
To Heaven, thy native home. 
[Little Pilgrim. 


THE NIGHT STORM. 


“ Oh, mother,” cried a little child, 
“T cannot sleep to-night; 

Hark, how the storm grows fierce and wild, 
It fills me with affright. 

1 hear the wind roar through the trees, 
And howl above my bed; 

[ tremble when it comes so near, 
And cover up my head.” 


“And why >” the mother gently said, 
“ Why need tr fear to sleep ? 
Why hide that little timid head ? 
God will my darling keep. 
What though the wind blow fierce and loud; 
It can do us no ill; 
We’re in our Father's hand, and He 
Can bid the storm ‘ Be still.’ 


“ Trust Him, my child, and peaceful rest, 
Safe in his tender care; 

But think of others more distress’d, 
And breathe for them a prayer. 

Think of the little sailor-boy, 
Tossing upon the deep ; 

Think of the wandering, homeless poor, 
Oh pray for them,—and sleep.” 

Ee 











HAPPY LAND. 


There is a happy land, 
Far, far away, 
Where saints in glory stand, 
Bright, bright as day. 
Oh, how they sweetly sing, 
Worthy is our Savior King, 
Loud let his praises ring, 
Praise, praise for aye! 


Come to that happy land, 
Come, come away ; 

Why will ye doubting stand, 
Why still delay ? 

Oh, we shall happy be, 

When from sin and sorrow free, 

Lord, we shall live with thee, 
Blest, blest for aye. 


Bright, in that happy land, 
Beams every eye; 

Kept by a Father's hand, 
Love cannot die. 

Oh, then, to glory run; 

Be a crown and kingdom won : 

And bright, above the sun, 
We reign for aye. 


——— 











YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


PostisHep Weexty, sy NaTaanielL Wits 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 


Price $1 a year—Six copies for $5—in as 








ment of the Shepherd.—{ 
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W. Hyde, Portland, E.F.Duren, Bangor, Age 
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